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When I was a little girl, my father told me the story of how he once 
sawthegreat Houdini escape from a straight jacket. I n the early 1900s, 
H arry H oudi ni fasci nated thousands of peopl eby performi ngfeatsof life- 
threatening daring and agility. I n the straight jacket escape, Harry was 
suited in a formidable looking garment made of canvas with extremely 
long sleeves that ended in ties. Harry's arms were crossed over his chest, 
with the long sleeves tied in the back. To make matters worse, a large 
iron chain was wrapped around poor Harry's body and his feet were 
padlocked together. Finally, Harry was hoisted upside down, while the 
fasci nated crowd waited anxi ousl y tosee if hecou I d break h i s bonds. After 
what seemed like an eternity of writhing and contorting as he dangled 
above the ground, Harry set his hands free, unshackled his feet, and 
landed safely on thegroundIThecrowd cheered wildly in enthusiastic but 
naive astonishment. 

My father's generation thought Harry's act was, at least in part, 
"magic." How could a man create an effective solution to such an 
overwhel mi ng predicament? What knowledgeand ski I Isdid he possess to 
carry out the solution? How could Harry remain calm under pressure 
while making the act look so easy under the scrutiny of a live audience? 


J ane E. Neapolitan is an assistant professor in the Department of 
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Surely, there must have been something supernatural about his perfor- 
mance! 

Asa littlegirl livingin asimplertime, I thought Harry Houdini was 
pretty magi cal , too. U ndou btedl y, he had secrets of hi s tradethat average 
people would never know. But as I grew up, the world changed a great 
deal: mysteries were examined, accepted "truths" were exposed, and 
average peopleweregivenopportunitiestolearn more about phenomena 
in the world. Alas, Harry Houdini hadn’t used magic at all! He had no 
supernatural powers! Instead, hehad specialized knowledge and skills. 
He practiced tirelessly and perfected his craft. He was a professional in 
the traditional sense: headed alone, kept his trade secrets to himself, 
and instilled resped in his audience. The audience believed in Harry's 
performance implicitly, perhaps guessing about his methods but never 
questioning his ability or its outcome. 

As a teacher educator, I now look upon Harry Houdini 's magic ad as 
a metaphor for my own work. For the past four years I have served as a 
researcher, teacher educator, and mentor i n a Professional Development 
School (PDS)andl have come to know the anticipation of the audience 
(applause!) the jeers of some bystanders (boo!) and the need to rethink 
what I'm doing (duh)! I n this article, I refled on what I believe are some 
of the key issues concerning research in the PDS magic show from the 
standpoint of the person in the straight jacket. I first describethe status 
of inquiry and research in PDS and how it relatestotheexpedationsof 
the National PDS Standards set forth by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). This is followed by a 
detai led descri ption of thecaseof a P DS that conduded an i nqui ry projed 
as part of its participation in the NCATE PDS Standards Field Test 
Projed (1998-2001). Thecasestudy provides an illustration of the benefits 
aswell asshortcomingsofdoingPDS research, and I includesome lessons 
learned while I served as the research liaison for NCATE. Finally, I 
discuss the lessons learned from thecasestudy as they relate to using 
inquiry and research in PDS to their fullest potential. 

Standardsfor Inquiry: 

What Are the Expectations for Harry's Performance? 

According to Teitel (2000), impad research on specific outcomes of 
PDSshasnot been widelyconduded.Thisisdue, in part, tothefad that 
most PDS research has relied on data from surveys and other methods 
that only scratch the surface of the phenomenon. PDS work is complex 
and "asks participants to let go of important beliefs, significant alle- 
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giances, and deeply ingrained practices" (Trachtman, 1997, p. 190). 
University faculty continuously reinvent themselves as they go about 
working with other university- and school -based partners toaffect whole- 
school reform (TheHolmesGroup, 1995). However, formal preparation 
for taking on this transformative role is virtually absent in the higher 
education community. Mentoring for PDS work is scarce and oftentimes 
does not coincide with the more traditional expectations for faculty 
performance in teaching, scholarship, and service. Even in institutions 
where PDS work is accepted toward promotion and tenure, faculty 
sacrifice reflection and analysisoverthedemands of havingtotakeaction 
(Teitel, 1995). Since university faculty (usually untenured or clinical 
posi t i ons) are al so responsi bl efor taki ng the I ead on research and i nqu i ry 
in a PDS relationship, it isnotsurprisi ngthat PDS research has not lived 
up to its potential. Inquiry models have been reported as the least 
developed dimension (Berry & Boles, 1998), in contrast with the more 
developed dimensions of PDS life such as teacher preparation and 
professional development. 

Berry and Boles (1998, pp. 123-124)) describe three types of PDS 
inquiry. These are inquiry as teaching and I earning (articulating beliefs 
about the teaching and learning process); inquiryin PDS (collaborative 
inquiry using action research, case studies, authentic assessment, 
curriculumredesign,andthelike);andinquiryonPDS (effectsofthePDS 
that inform both policy and practice in a significant and sustained way). 
Inquiry on PDS continues to be the least reported. Recently, some 
experts (e.g., Teitel, 2000; Knight & Wiseman, 2002) have offered 
research guidelinesfor measuringtheeffects or impacts of PDS and other 
types of partnerships in education. These are complex designs that 
require multiple sources of different types of data that go beyond 
traditional models of measuring program or school effectiveness. 

TheStandards for Professional Development Schools (N CATE, 2001) 
uphold that inquiry "is the process through which professional and 
student learning are integrated" (p. 4), a key concept imbedded in the 
standards. Inquiry helps sustain the other PDS functions of teacher 
preparation, professional development, and student learning. I n a PDS 
that is at the "standard" level of implementation, "inquiry is used 
routinely at an individual classroom, departmental, and school -wide level 
(at school and university) to inform decisions about which approachesto 
teaching and learning work best”(p. 17). I n a "leading" PDS, "sustained 
collaborative inquiry into improved learning for P-12 students is at the 
center of the partnershi p's visi on and practices" (p. 17). Thus, i nqui ry i n 
PDS serves as a medium for integrating the multiple dimensions of a 
partnership and provides a vehicle for answering the "so what" question 
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about student learning. Without convincing evidence that directly ad- 
dresses how PDS activity supports student learning, sustaining PDS 
work in a substantive way becomes a magic act, indeed. 

Like Harry Houdini, the researcher is bounded by certain expecta- 
tions for his or her performance as an eager audience awaits. Unlike 
Houdini, however, the researcher is dependent on the context in which 
he or she performs. The performance is not generic. Rather, it is 
customized to the needs of the partnership and the guidelines for the 
performance must frequently be reexamined in light of appearing and 
disappearing variables (Berkeley, 2003). 

An Inquiry Project Both In and On PDS: 

Demystifying Harry's Performance 

In 1999, 1 began working with a school -university team in one of the 
PDSsthat had been chosen to parti ci pate in the N CATE PDS Standards 
Field Test Project (Neapolitan & Scott, 2004). The NCATE project 
included 20 PDS sites in the United States and represented a variety of 
partnerships at different stages of development. Participation in the 
project i ncl uded a self-study conducted by theP DS, an i nqui ry project that 
reflect edthegoalsofthepartnership, andasitevisittothePDS byateam 
of national experts. (It should benoted herethat only three of the 20 sites 
conducted an i nqui ry project as part of thei r partici pation with N CATE .) 

ThePDS isasuburban elementary school on acommercial corridor in 
northwest Baltimore County, Maryland, and has been a partner with a 
comprehensive state university si nee 1994. It is a Title I school in which 
morethan 50%ofthechildren receive freeand reduced mealsand receive 
additional academic support from paid and volunteer tutors trained in 
math and readi ng strategi es by theschool 's assistant pri nci pal . Theschool 
hasanenrollmentofapproxi mately 700 racial ly and ethnical lydiversepre- 
K-5studentshousedin a 70-year-old buildingthat has been annexed several 
ti mes i n order to accommodate a growi ng student body. I n 1998-2000, the 
school hosted a cohort of 16 undergraduate teacher candidates (white 
females, ages 20-27) who spent the entirety of their teacher preparation 
(junior and senior years) in the school. Through the university’s PDS 
network, courses continue to be delivered on site and teacher candidates 
participate in extensive professional development with their mentors. 
Duri ng its partnership with theuniversity,thePDS consistently improved 
its scores on the Maryland School Performance Assessment Program 
(MSPAP).(MSPAP was administer edforthelastti mein May 2002, and was 
replaced by the Maryland State Assessment in 2003). 
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As part of its school improvement plan, the PDS concentrated all of 
its professional development for inservice and preservice teachers on 
designing and implementing performance- based assessment (PBA) in 
reading and writing. Because the school had devoted so much of its new 
energies on PBA, the school -university team (consisting of the assistant 
pri nci pal , several mentor teachers, the uni versity department chai r and 
the associate dean) agreed that the inquiry project for NCATE should 
focus on some aspect of performance assessment as wel I . 

The inquiry project, titled 'Tying Together Teacher Education and 
Student Learning" (Neapolitan & Harper, 2001), examined how some of 
the partnership's performance assessment activities impacted children, 
teacher candidates, and mentor teachers in the school. The inquiry 
examined: (1) the level of understanding about performance assessment 
held by teacher candidates; (2) the ways in which collaboration on 
performance assessment and instruction affect theknowledge, skills, and 
attitudes (KSAs) of both mentor teachersand teacher candidates; and (3) 
the effects on students that result from collaboration between mentor 
teachers and teacher candidates. 

Participants consisted ofthreeconveniencesamples selected in Spring, 
2000. These i ncl uded 15 undergraduate i nterns (wh itefemales, ages 20 to 
27), five mentor teachers (two minority females and three white females 
with a range of 10 to 20 years teaching experience), five students from 
Grade 3 (three minority males, one minority female, and one white 
female), and four students from Grade 5 (one white male, two minority 
females and one white female). This was a microethnographic study in 
which multiple and varied sources of data for qualitative analyses were 
used. Data sources included, for example, teacher candidates' written 
reflections on their student teaching experiences, mentor teachers’ writ- 
ten refl ecti onson thei r col I aboration with thecandi dates, and performance 
assessments designed and implemented by the teacher candidates and 
their mentor teachers. Other sources of data included transcripts of focus 
groups with teacher candidates, mentor teachers, and children in which 
they discussed thei r understandi ngs of performance assessment. 

A total of 276 documents for the project were digital ly scanned and 
subjected to qualitative analysis using QSR NUD*IST 4 software. As 
principal investigator for the study, I had the major responsibility for 
analyzingthedata. A graduate research assistant alsohel ped with the 
data analysis. The transcripts of focus groups were returned to the 
partici pants to be revi ewed for omi ssions and bi ases and weresubjected 
toexpert review byteachersand universityfacultyoutsidethepartner- 
ship. Teachers in the PDS participated in a debriefing session with me 
to look for themes and provide interpretation for thetranscripts of focus 
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gr ou ps with third andfifth graders. Analysisofthedocu merits yielded 2, 122 
coded units used to create the categories for the findings. The inquiry 
project was I i mited becauseit was a casestudy that used i ntact groupsand 
was conducted by a participant-observer. Also, it was limited bythesmall 
number of parti ci pants i n thestudy. H owever, thei mpl i cationsdrawn from 
the study can be applied to other cohorts of teacher candidates and to 
mentor teachers and children in similar PDSs. 

What Did Teacher Candidates Learn 
a bou t P erf or ma n ce Assessment? 

'Tying Together Teacher Education and Student Learning" sug- 
gested there was an interdependency of learning within and among the 
three groups of mentor teachers, teacher candidates, and students at the 
school. Teacher candidates understood why they implemented certain 
technical aspects of performance assessment and relatedthose"whys"to 
broader issues of instruction, classroom management, and developing a 
personal teaching style (Neapolitan, 2001). Findings suggested that 
teacher candidates developed their understandings of performance as- 
sessment through co-learning experiences with other candidates, men- 
tor teachers, university professors, and children. In a focus group, 
'Tanya" reflected on this interdependency in the foil owing: 

And most of us can figureout what we want the end product to be, but 
howtogofromsteponetothere,that'swherel havedifficulties. Sol know 
I can gotopeopleinmyteamandwithinthebuilding... It's been a learning 
experi ence for me, as wel I . 

Another teacher candidate, 'Helen," reflected on the quality of her 
instruction when she wrote: 

Themain thing I am working on rightnowistryingtokeepthestudents 
actively involved with a variety of learning activities. My students 
function better, learn more, and are ten times more enthusiastic when 
I create acti viti es that are different but that hel p them attai n the same 
concept....! [have] learned toassess my students throughout thelesson 
and to follow their lead. Rather than thelesson plan telling me what to 
do next, it is my students who are telling me what do. 

Throughout the study, the teacher candidates reflected on their 
learni ng experiences i n which, to use H elen's words, they were "weaned 
from thei r teachers" i n order to perform i ndependently. The underlyi ng 
impetus for these understandings was the preparation of children to 
perform well on MSPAP. "Roseanne" addressed this impetus when she 
wrote in her journal: 
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I know a lot of us have said it makes a difference being able to be in a 
classroom where you're seeing [performance based assessment] being 
done. But it's not just seeing it being done, you need tobeabletosit down 
with somebody and go through thei r thi nki ng process with them as wel I . 

It makesa lot ofdifference between doing that and actuallyknowingthat 
this is going to be implemented with the kids... and that is making sure 
that they understand what's going through the PBA, giving them that 
practice and making sure they're giving each other feedback. And going 
back and forth with each other [saying] "Well, is this really a PBA?' and 
"What are thedifferent things we can do?' and 'Let's make this as good as 
wecanmakeit.togetthesekidsatthelevel they need tobe at for MSPAP.' 

What Did Mentor Teachers Learn 
a bou t P erf or ma n ce Assessment? 

Mentor teachers atthePDS had a slightly different take on perfor- 
mance assessment than did their less experienced teacher candidate 
partners. As a part of their professional development, they praised the 
process of learning how to use performance assessments side-by-side 
with the teacher candidates. "Carol" wrote in a reflection letter to me: 

You asked about my relationship with [Caitlyn] compared to that of 
other student teachers where there wasn't much emphasis on perfor- 
manceassessment. I n many ways, I havehadthesamerelationshipwith 
her as with others. I have put more emphasis on performance assess- 
ment because that is OUR goal at [thePDS]. I have had to learn more 
about performance assessment this year, too. Therefore, this has been 
agoodexperiencebecausel havehad someonetolearn and work directly 
with on PBA. I think that this emphasis helps to keep us focused on 
improving instruction and making it moremeaningful.Therelationship 
ishelpedbecausemoreassistancetendstobeneededusingthisstrategy. 
Overall, [Caitlyn] and I have worked very well together. I feel that she 
is comfortable coming to me for help or with questions, and I am 
comfortablesharingand refl ecti ng with her. Thishasbeen a very positive 
experience, and I know that she will bea dedicated teacher next year! 

Although the mentor teachers enjoyed the benefits of collaborating 
with theteacher candidates, they werealsomoreconcerned about learner 
differences when using performance assessments. Likethe master teach- 
ers they were, the mentors analyzed their experience with performance 
assessments more critically and with an eyetoward helping all children 
learn. For example, in one of her reflection letters, "April" stated: 

I have found that I ots of students parti ci pate i n fami ly experi ences that 
make authentic learning/lessons easier to understand. On the other 
hand, somestudents need tobebrought on board, updated, informed, and 
shared with moretogain a clear understanding of information. 
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Carol also reflected on someofthedeeper issuesaffecting performance 
assessment in her school when she wrote back to me with the foil owing: 

I n you r I ast I etter, you asked about my opi n i on over thestandardsand how 
they hinder teachers from making decisions. I do think that some stan- 
dards placed on us make it diffi cu It for us to meet everyone's needs at the 
samet i me. As cl assroom teachers, we know what i s best for ou r students. 
Weknow that therearecertain things wearerequiredtoteach,andcertain 
milestones that the children are expected to meet. Unfortunately, the 
people setting the standards do not account for the differences between 
social classes, exposuretoearly literacy, materials/resourcesavailableto 
schools, andteach er support from thesch ool, parents, and thecommunity. 
Someofthestandardsaremoredifficultfor our students, but wesetsuch 
high expectations that one day we, too, wi II meet the standards. 

Finally, the mentor teachers took a practical stance concerning the 
amount and types of resources needed to effectively implement perfor- 
mance assessments. Obtaining and purchasing materials, e.g., to make 
pancakes or carve pumpkins, required resources that went beyond 
typical school supplies. I n short, the mentor teachers felt responsible for 
the real world effects of the assessments on their students, especially 
children with diverse backgrounds and needs. 

What Did Students Learn 
a bou t P erf or ma n ce Assessment? 

Students, liketheir adult counterparts in the school, learned that if 
they took risks and made mistakes, they would be given multiple 
opportunities to re-learn and re-do important information and ski I Is and 
that their peers were a source of support for their learning. In focus 
groups with third andfifth graders, some students had theopportunity to 
descri be what they understood about "readi ng and writi ngto i nform"and 
"reading and writing to perform a task." Students reported that skills 
such as usi ng a h i ghl i ghter pen effecti vel y, payi ng attenti on to bol d pri nt, 
and carefully following numbered steps were important for improving 
their performance on MSPAP. I n the students’ eyes, they werelearning 
these ski I Is in a context of support and caring. "Shawn," a third grader, 
summed up the situation very well when he stated: 

Say you are on a step and its says, ‘U se sci ssors and cut the dotted I i nes' 
and it says, 'cut the dotted lines' and it's in bold print, and say you don't 
cut thedotted I i neyou cut al I the I i nes, even thesol i d I i nes. Y ou 'I I say, This 
is wrong. I messed up." And theteacher will come over and say, 'Did you 
I istentothequestion?'And then, you havetogo back and seefhow] its says 
cut the dotted I i nes. I t'l I hel p you remember what to do. 1 1 i s i important. 
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Behind the Scenes and Reflecting on the Illusion 

From all outward appearances, the NCATE inquiry project at the 
PDS was a successful one. Itdemonstratedwithsomeconfidencethatthe 
partnership's members had benefited from its collaboration on perfor- 
manceassessment. However, I ike Harry Houdini, I was constantly trying 
to break free of my metaphorical straight jacket. Going into the project 
astheresearch liaison I had made many assumptions about theschool's 
capacity for conducting inquiry of a collaborative nature. The NCATE 
project would supersede the "inquiry as teaching and learning" model 
that had been used in the professional development workshops on 
performanceassessment. I hadarudeawakeningwhenl realizedthatthe 
15 mentor teachers had not embraced the project, nor did they care to 
take on the extra work of participating in it. 

I shared my concern with a researcher friend when I wrotetoherthe 
following: 

I wondered if any of the other sites were having difficu I ty getting their 
mentor teachers to parti ci pate intheirinquiryproj ects? As of I ast week, 

I had onlythreeout of 15 mentors give their consent. Apparently, most 
of them objected towri ti ng a one-page weekl yrefl ection on thei r teachi ng. 
Same old excuse of "not having enough time" was given. I went back to 
them and said, one paragraph, if that would make it better. I haven't 
checked yet to see if any more have agreed to participate. 

Because I 'm new... I realizethatl haven't had a chancetoestablish 
'trust and rapport" with the mentors yet. I also have a hunch that this 
new focus on TH E I R teaching (and by a newcomer, no less) is making 
them uneasy. Your suggestions or comments on this would beappreci- 
ated. (March 6, 2000) 

My researcher friend replied: 

Itseemstomethatyouandyourcolleaguesareexperiencingsomeofthe 
"challenges" associated with conducting inquiry. It takes awhile for 
practitionerstoagreetocollect information. And then itmighttakeeven 
longer for them to usethe results of their data col lections and analysis. 

My guess is that this activity becomes especially tricky when partici- 
pants feel as though the decision to "collect information" about a new 
initiative is not part of the initial agreement to try something new. At 
your PDS, mentors may feel as though your request related tothis inquiry 
represent additional work that was not part of their Summer I nstitute 
planning process (thej unel999 I nstitute described in your proposal.) 

It may be prudent to scale back your inquiry and focus on the ways 
in which participants are engaging in the assessment of teacher candi- 
dates with thenew performance-based instruments. Si nee the mentors 
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agreed to assess the candidates in this way, you would not be asking 
them to do additional work. F urther, you would not be asking them to 
examine the ways in which they are using performance-based assess- 
mentwiththechildren in their cl asses. I nthisway, you would be asking 
theteachers to participate in an inquiry process that for them is less 
risky, less time-consuming, and more connected to what they believe 
istheir role. (March 9, 2000) 

In hindsight, it was not surprising that only five out of 15 mentor 
teachers were willing to participate in the NCATE inquiry project 
described here. Although the inquiry was aligned with the school’s 
professional development goals, teachers felt it went beyond their work 
agreementfortheyear. I arrived on thesceneinj anuary, asking for their 
participation, and did not realize the extent of their work commitments 
that would intensify astheMSPAP administration dates in May became 
closer. Offering stipends did not seem to be a motivating factor, either. 
Instead, I offered to give written feedback to the five participating 
mentors on a weekl y basis if they would agreetowritea series of one-page 
reflections on their work with performance assessments and collabora- 
tion with their teacher candidates. My offer seemed to be a motivating 
factor, albeit somewhat risky for all of us because the teachers and I 
barely knew each other. I believed, however, that entering intothese new 
rel ati onsh i ps woul d hel p su pport both the teachers and me as we sought 
tounderstandtheartandscienceof working with teacher candidates and 
children in the PDS. My researcher friend hel ped clarifythesituationfor 
me when she responded in an email message with the foil owing: 

After reading your notea second timethis morning what struck me was 
thepart whereyou i ndi cated that you wi 1 1 be'wri ti ng back'totheteachers 
weekly. I believethat theteachers will welcomeyour engagement; infact, 
given the minimal feedback that most teachers receive, your input may 
becritical tothem. I knowthatPDSparticipantssometimesprovidethis 
kind of feedback to each other, but that is not always the case in busy 
schools. Further, most folks continue to be reluctant to exchange ideas 
with each other in a regular and systematic way. (March 20, 2000) 

The leadership in a school guiding PDS efforts also has much to do 
with how far along PDS efforts can move. The role of the principal is 
important on a continuing basis for sustaining the PDS effort. This also 
pertai ns tothe i mpetusfor ongoi ng and col I aborati ve i nqui ry. I n thecase 
descri bed here, i nqu i ry frequently appeared and disappeared i n various 
manifestations during the partnership's development. Collaborative 
inquiry (inquiry ”in"PDS) requires the endorsement and active support 
by the school's princi pal. This commitment to collaborative inquiry can 
be thwarted when a pri nci pal 's "admi ni strati ve and teachi ng ski I Is that 
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have disti nguished the pri nci pal from other teachers and contri buted to 
his advancement in the school’s hierarchical system may prevent the 
principal from working comfortably and effectively in a collaborative 
i nqui ry group" (Dickens, 2000, p. 34). Thefollowingexcerpt from a journal 
I kept explains how I became aware of this reality: 

Thementorteachersandl discusstheformatfortheportfolioreview, how 
the portfolios will be evaluated... ["Steve, "theprincipal and "Amy, "the 
AP] give input on the community service project. They would I ike the 
[teacher candidates] to help with the Math Facts program. I agree and 
ask if we could use the data from the project as our action research 
[required during student teaching], [Steve] says OK. He has returned 
from staff development [where he has heard Michael Fullan, a famous 
researcher/school reformer speak], Heseems motivated. Hesays there 
are many morePDSs nowand we need to work at staying as a leader in 
the movement. 

Heasks, does anyone know what action research is? [A teacher who 
presented with meat a research conference] asks, isn't that what wedid 
when wepresented our papers... I sayyes.Also, I pointoutthattheSchool 
I mprovement Plan is the outline for an action research project. We just 
need to focus on one strand of it, collect data, and analyze/share it with 
the wider community. [Amy] nods in agreement. This is a big break- 
through. Also, it is public. (December 4, 2001) 

By askingthis straightforward question about action research to his 
teachers, the principal began to demystify collaborative inquiry in a 
public way. Before this incident, he had been putting the onus of inquiry 
on the uni versify side of the partnership. He believed that the uni versify 
should take the lead and provide the resources for inquiry. Although the 
NCATE project was a one-shot deal, at least it had adequate resources. 
These included a reduced teaching load for me as research liaison, a 
research assistant who helped analyze and manage the data, new 
qual itati vedata software, transcri ption costs, and food and travel costs. 
Thequestion remained, however, how could inquiryfulfill its potential in 
thePDS without the necessary resources to sustain it? 

The Future of PDS Inquiry: 

Escaping the Straight Jacket? 

As states such as M aryl and movetoward using PDS as theonly model 
for teacher preparation (Maryland State Department of Education & 
Maryland Higher Education Commission, 1995) it is necessary to find 
waystoloosen theties of Houdini’s straight jacket and put inquiry front 
and center in the professional development school magic act. U ndoubt- 
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edly, more resources need to be devoted to PDS research so that the 
impacts of PDS may be examined in a rigorous way, thus ultimately 
affecting policy and practice. I n Maryland, for example, the disappear- 
ance of the Eisenhower Grants and theGoals 2000 Grants have hurt the 
establishment of new PDSsand the sustainability of older ones. I n the 
study described here, external funds from NCATE helped provide 
necessary tools to makethe inquiry project more rigorous than it would 
have been without such resources. Money for data analysis software, 
professional transcription, mailing, printing, and refreshments hel ped 
to make the escape from the straight jacket easier. Money to pay a 
graduate research assistant ensured that the data were carefully 
managed and, j ust as i mportantl y, ensured that an outsider tothe P DS 
would regularly provide some degree of objectivity to the study's 
interpretation. Including a junior researcher in the process also en- 
sured that the knowledge and ski II sfor conducting PDS research would 
be passed along to the next generation of researchers, thus keeping the 
spirit of simultaneous renewal of the profession through PDS work 
(Proffitt, Madden, Wittmann, & Field, 2004). 

Establishing relationships among teachers, university researchers, 
and school admi nistratorsfor conducti ng i nqui ry isthekey toopeni ngthe 
lock on Houdini's shackles. Taking sufficient time to reflect on the 
experience of the inquiry (Neapolitan, 2002) helps create a safe and 
trusting environment for doing work that goes beyond the typical 
expectations for each performer in the magic act (Bryant, King, Neapoli- 
tan, Madden, & Rifkin, 2004). Using action research as professional 
development can bui Id capacity i n a PDS for col laborati vei nqui ry both i n 
and on PDS. All members of the partnership benefit from a mutual 
understandi ng and i mproved abi I ity to conduct i nqui ry when they learn 
about action research through extended inservice courses, summer 
institutes, and research conferences held by PDS networks. Finally, 
when school sand school districtslegitimizetheimportanceof inquiryfor 
sustaining school-university partnerships, FI oudini's escape act will be 
made complete. Action plans, memoranda of understanding, and school 
improvement plansthat contain a specific inquiry component can place 
research out in the open for all to share. 

I nthecaseofthe PDS described in this article, a standard agreement 
form implemented in 2003 by theschool district has set expectations for 
conducting research that documents the impacts of PDS on students' 
success. At present, 17 teachers i n the PDS aretaki ng a 3-credit graduate 
course on 'Teacher As Researcher" taught by the university supervisor 
who isthe higher education I iaison totheschool . As a result of thecourse, 
it is expected that teachers will implement their action research, share 
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and discuss their findings with other members of the PDS community, 
and hel p bri nggreater cl arity to pol icies and practices i n the partnershi p. 
Thus, through dedicated financial and personnel resources, the develop- 
ment of trusting relationships, the use of formal PDS agreements, and 
targeted professional development, it may be possible to make over 
Houdini's straight jacket intoa lifejacket for renewal, and hisescapeact 
into a true collaboration. 
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